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LACE-MAKERS 



THHIS war which ruins many trades 
aids one: the lace-making of Flan- 
ders. Thread lace rendered unfashionable 
by the distaste of women for white, has 
charmed the English officers who have 
bought a great deal of it for their wives. 
There remain few active workers to re- 
spond to this sudden demand. At Bail- 
Ieul, a place formerly famous for its lace, 
a school was founded, before the war, 
where was taught the management of the 
spindles to the last few girls who cared to 
learn. The old lace-maker, expert and 
rare, who taught there, died, and the loss 
of her precious hands seemed bound to 
abolish an out-of-date science. The 
young girls liked better to work in the 
factories than to make lace. Only the 
women seated themselves still in summer 
before the doors of their little houses, 
persevering in making Valenciennes with 
their spindles. The officers of the English 
regiments during their walks discovered 
these workwomen and bought their work. 
This direct contact with quick and profit- 
able customers aroused and revived the 
trade. Women out of the habit of Iaee- 
making put on their spectacles and, draw- 
ing from their brass-hinged wardrobes 
the old equipment, waked up the spin- 
dles. A piece of lace before the war paid 
the worker eight francs for a length meas- 
uring seventy centimeters. She asks now 
twelve francs from the shopkeepers, and 
a much higher price from the chance 
buyer. The good old lace-maker could 
make a yard of medium width in a week. 
She sold it twenty-five years ago for 
eighteen francs, which amounted to a 
salary of three francs per working day. 



This would be four francs to-day, though 
the expert worker before. the war made no 
more than thirty sous. The factories of 
the country, weavers, or corset-makers, 
paid the beginner two francs for a day of 
ten hours, when a fairly good lace-maker 
could earn only twenty sous. The worker 
with the spindles earns now two francs 
fifty, and will soon earn three francs. 
Some young girls who had learned this 
trade from their mothers, but never 
touched the frame except in the evening 
for their own adornment, are now content 
to work at it all day. The delicate trade 
regains its strength on the edge of the 
battle, in a country shaken by cannon. 
This guild, which seemed about to dis- 
appear, recruits itself anew on all hands, 
from mere children to the very old. The 
work is born in the race and rises with 
power as soon as life is possible to' it; 
there has always been some need for lace 
for the toilettes of rich women, and the 
white head dresses of those of the coun- 
try. Flanders furnishes Valenciennes to 
Normandy and to Brittany. The fashion 
of feathered hats in the country has dam- 
aged the trade which has been for centu- 
ries in this religious country an orison in 
thread in the hands of women who wove 
into it their prayers. How many nuns 
applied themselves to the fine work over 
which their patient lips droned psalms! 
This trade of quiet homes and religious 
houses becomes active in an epoch of 
carnage. Only a few kilometers from the 
trenches there goes on all that human 
work can bring about of violence. The 
taste for this Flanders lace, of men who 
face death, dates from far in the past. It 
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has ornamented the doublets of the Cas- 
tilian officers of the Duke of Alba, and 
adorned the necks of M. de Boufflers' 
cornets. Marguerite de Parma found 
here the great collar of the Princes of 
Spain. This work which formerly orna- 
mented the men of the armies, is reborn 
with the advent of war. The women 
steadfastly labor to recover the old clev- 
erness. There remain some fairies who 
have lost nothing of it. One of the oldest 
began to work at four years and a half. 
School for girls of her time was only an 
apprenticeship for lace-making. There 
the girls were taught to work and to pray. 
The old women, accustomed to put skill- 
fulness of the fingers above all else, regret 
that the scholars of to-day have so many 
books and no spindles. They are proud 
to know how to count better and faster 
than the young girls with diplomas. 
There is a mental arithmetic peculiar to 
lace-makers. Accustomed to number the 
points as high as four hundred an hour, 
they think in figures so quickly, that at 
the market it is said a lace-maker has 
always figured her account correctly long 
before the market-woman. It is neces- 
sary for this work that the women always 
take the nicest care of their hands, and 
they are proud of their unwillingness to 
touch anything but the spindles. The 
finest practitioners, when they have 
washed and sanded the floors of their 
houses, break the thread under their 
coarsened fingers. It is bad fortune when 
the spindle drops. 

For how many centuries have the 
women of this country, with bent heads, 
counted the points in their fine work! 
They put all their souls in the thread. 
This Flemish race was born to lace-work. 
In the nunneries and in the homes for 
widows, they create marvels in it. Here 
are still found artistes who make a hex- 
agonal mesh of a perfect equality, and 



make so finely the spaces of a pattern 
repeated every quarter of an inch that 
one can hardly see the single threads un- 
der a magnifying glass. In this race — 
lace-makers of old — the dexterity of the 
hand comes back quickly. One sees 
again the worker with the spindles seek- 
ing the light: in summer before her door, 
in winter before her bright, clean window. 
She lives, her head bent, piercing the 
holes in the parchment with the old brass 
pins which hold the mesh of Valenciennes 
made with four threads. Always two 
pairs of spindles work together and pro- 
duce on the blue card, which fills the 
frame, a quick sound which their old 
name imitates: broquelet. The swiftness 
of the women's fingers is marvelous. 
What centuries of practice are necessary 
for a race to learn to play so magnificently 
with thread! In this old country filled 
with pugnacity and with fervor, war and 
lace-making, which for a long time they 
have not practiced, have been revived. 
The women work to the sound of the can- 
non. The well-polished windows which 
let in the clear light, tremble with the 
shock of it. Neighbors of human fury 
which soaks the old earth in blood, they 
apply themselves to make perfect the 
mesh with six sides. 

The lace-makers of the ruined coun- 
tries, Ypres, Malines, hidden behind the 
battle lines, make there the beautiful 
fabric that they know how to make. The 
life of the trade increases in this place of 
refuge. The lace-makers work on, the 
night comes. They place, between the 
lamp and the frame, the "sun," which is 
a globe of holy water. The light concen- 
trates itself there, and only strikes upon 
the spot where the spindles dance. The 
eyes of the worker are in the shadow. 
All women who apply themselves closely 
to the trade must wear spectacles by the 
time they are forty years old. These 
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absorbed workers, with their thin fingers, 
have a penetrating look, sharpened over 
the almost invisible work. 

This trade is of the most scrupulous 
honesty. The lace-maker at twenty sous 
a day makes patiently the entire piece of 
six ells of narrow width, or twelve, wider. 
To be better paid makes some of them 
too anxious for haste, and they cut the 
pattern as soon as they have finished two 
ells. 

There still remain those who, for 



magnificent pieces over which their sharp 
eyes are dying slowly each day, refuse 
from the merchant double the price that 
they will receive from a family of the 
country whose daughter is to be married. 
The lace-maker loves her lace too much 
to let a stranger have it. She wishes to 
be able to say when the bride enters the 
church: "I made her veil." 

This working woman who pursues so 
steadily a beloved trade is one of the 
elements of the immortality of France. 

Pierre Hamp. 
From La Renaissance, Paris. 
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It is interesting to learn from a Japanese Savant his opinion of the 
educational system of his country, and to read his forecast of the stand- 
ing and attitude of Japan after the present European war. 



/"\N the world-stage of to-day is being 
^acted the greatest tragedy of history. 
The whole world seems on the verge of a 
mighty revolution. Evidently something 
has gone wrong with civilization, and 
there will be no improvement without 
reform, but as yet we are too much be- 
wildered to know even where to begin. 
Personally, I am inclined to believe that 
the reform should begin in education. 
When it is found that much of the mental 
energy of the rising generation is wasted 
in devotion to useless tasks, the loss to 
the nations must be self-evident. Waste 
of brain power will inevitably prove det- 
rimental to a country's progress and 
development. 

The defective side of the present edu- 
cational system of man is more evident 
in Japan than in most other countries. 
At present the Japanese student labours 
under an intolerable burden. He devotes 
the best years of his life simply to cram- 



ming for conventional examinations. Our 
high ^school students have to take up 
such subjects as logic and phsychology in 
preparation for the university, but by the 
time they have reached the university 
most of what they have learned of these 
fundamental subjects is forgotten, owing 
to the roundabout methods of our system. 
On entering the university the whole 
thing has to be gone over again. In my 
opinion such subjects had better be re- 
served for the university alone. 

Moreover the Japanese cramming sys- 
tem must give way to a more enlightened 
method of teaching. We should have 
teachers who can show the student how 
to apply knowledge as well as to acquire 
it; in fact, what the student learns does 
not become knowledge until he is able to 
apply it. Our instructors only cram, but 
do not develop the minds of their pupils. 
The habit of the Department of Educa- 
tion in adapting the number of university 



